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THE USE OF THE MAGAZINE IN ENGLISH 



JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN 
Iowa State College 



There is, from all outward appearances, a strong movement 
among English teachers in favor of the use of the weekly magazine 
in connection with courses in composition. The publishers of one 
periodical, in a lavishly illustrated brochure, advertise that they 
expect their journal to be studied this year by one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand high-school and college students. If printed 
circulars are a fair indication, there are several other publishers of 
magazines with equal ambitions. One is beginning to hear, too, 
a pronounced sniffing against the obsolete classic. He is not infre- 
quently informed that we are living in an age that is so entirely 
distinct from all the past history of the race that contemporary 
writing can alone furnish an adequate interpretation of our life. 

One is likely to wonder a little at this seemingly sudden upheaval 
unless he visualizes what has actually been happening. English 
teachers have at last become terribly bored with being merely 
grammarmongers and quack peddlers of punctuation marks. 
They have come to revolt against posing as mere repositories of 
uninteresting historical and mythological illusions, and as chewers 
of the dry cud of the classics. They have abhorred the idea of 
having both their brightest and dullest boys alike fall asleep during 
class hour in order to get a chance to dream of the latest movie 
sensation. In utter despair they have turned as a drowning man 
to a straw. To their great surprise and joy, they have experienced 
the fresh breath of vital ozone. In their sudden enthusiasm, they 
have made very complimentary comments, which the magazines 
have turned into excellent advertising ventures. Now all this is 
but the beginning. The leaders of the flock are breaking away, 
and the sheep are jumping pellmell over the fences of respectable 
tradition. What the end will be no one can even predict. 
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An examination of the claims in favor of the use of the magazine 
is, to say the least, illuminating. The students, we are told, feel 
that English, when related to a magazine, is a live subject. They 
are happy because the contributors are real living men and women 
of the world, and because the subject-matter deals with topics of 
timely current interest. Concerning the classics, the incredulous 
youth is supposed to remark: "They were no doubt very good 
writers, but they are all dead; besides, the subject-matter about 
which they wrote is not interesting or practical." One teacher 
puts it this way, "What a tremendous factor the magazine is in 
stimulating interest." Another says, "We laughed over the jokes 
together, discussed the advertisements, etc. Not until you have 
tried it will you believe what a field the advertisements offer for 
oral composition — also for economic enlightenment." Looking 
into the future, another teacher prophetically observes: "What 
a storehouse of interesting material is to come only time and the 
publishers can tell." Everywhere there seems to be perfect accord. 
Everybody seems agreed that the students — even the dullest and 
most incredulous students — have their interest greatly stimulated 
through the use of the magazine. 

Another claim is that the magazine broadens the outlook of the 
student. One girl, who is reported never to have been interested 
in anything more serious than chewing gum and gossip, after 
studying the magazine, says, "I am now anxious to read about any 
new invention, discovery, or topic concerning the war situation." 
One boy, who has never before been able to converse seriously 
with his father or with his father's friends, enthusiastically reports, 
"This is the best thing you ever taught us. Why, the other night 
I could tell more about the new National Reserve Bank law than 
anyone else!" In this connection one teacher reports that, "It 
more thoroughly prepares the students for citizenship and the 
problems which will face them upon leaving school." Another 
reports that the interest generated in class discussion can be used 
to lead the students to read good books of current interest. Here 
again there seems to be absolute accord. The use of the mag- 
azine contributes materially to the student's fund of general 
information. 
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Still a third claim is that the magazine helps develop the 
student's taste. It leads him to prefer the magazine to the daily 
paper. He becomes aware that the material in the magazine is more 
accurate as regards facts, more sane as regards point of view, more 
logical as regards thought, than is that found in the daily news- 
paper. This taste leads him to enlarge his vocabulary and to 
make a greater effort to secure something like logical method in 
his own thinking. One teacher puts it thus : "It takes the student 
away from the antiquated method of memorizing and leads him 
to the higher method of thinking for himself." Another states 
that, "It rapidly develops a taste for substantial reading." 

So much for the student. As regards the teacher, it is asserted 
that the magazine lessens the needed preparation for the class hour. 
"The teacher has no need to stimulate interest," remarks one 
teacher; "the interest has been stimulated by the great events 
that are taking place." Another teacher reports that, "All the 
teachers find that the magazine hour is one in which they have 
practically no teaching to do, the class seemingly teaching itself, 
through the unbounded interest shown. I always look forward 
to the magazine day with a great deal of pleasure, because on that 
day I seem to stand in a closer and more intimate relation with the 
class, since, of course, I enjoy taking part in the discussions as well 
as they do." Another teacher says, "Once a week one of the 
members of the class was asked to conduct the recitation with 
the teacher as a visitor." Still another adds : "We found that the 
most interesting recitation was that on 'wheat.' The pupils sur- 
prised me in the ease with which they discussed that subject, and, 
though perhaps they did not know it, I became the pupil and they 
the teachers." One college teacher confesses, with reference to the 
discussion of the submarine with a section of engineering students, 
"The teacher found himself not so well prepared as some of the 
class." There are one or two dissenting voices as regards this 
point. One teacher says that, "It goes without saying that assign- 
ments should be made for work with a periodical as well as with 
a textbook." Another says that just as careful preparation should 
be made for a recitation from a magazine as from a textbook. 
Despite a few dissenting voices, however, it seems to be generally 
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agreed that the teacher fares much easier in presenting material 
from a periodical than from a textbook. 

One other claim is made concerning the teacher. The maga- 
zine makes possible more oral composition, and hence lessens the 
drudgery of theme reading. Here is what one teacher writes: 
"How shall the English teacher stem the never-ending flood of 
themes pouring in for red-ink embellishment ? Oral composition, 
is your answer. Yes, but how provide these embryo orators with 
suitable material which shall give them something worth saying ? 
The use of the magazine is helping in my classes to solve this 
problem." Another adds, "This oral-composition work also 
greatly reduces the number of written themes, thus reducing the 
strenuous duties of the red pencil." 

These, then, are the claims. The student has his interest in 
English tremendously stimulated; he has his fund of general infor- 
mation materially enlarged; he has created within him a taste for 
better things. The teacher has less need to make careful prepa- 
ration for the class hour; he can use to advantage a greater amount 
of oral composition and hence have fewer themes to read. 

That these claims are made in right good earnest there is not 
a doubt. The point of view with which they are made, however, 
is a bit puzzling. The inference seems to be that there are but 
two possibilities. Either the English teacher must bore his students 
unmercifully with a dull textbook, or else he must use a periodical. 
If this were true, there would be no disagreeing with the ardent 
iconoclasts. Surely nothing has ever been invented in all the long, 
tortuous development of education that has been more nauseating 
and at the same time hopelessly pathetic than the old-fashioned 
grammarian-rhetorician — the mere grammarmonger and quack 
peddler of punctuation pills. May the gods of the future give us 
good riddance of the likes of him! So say we all of us. There is, 
however, this other alternative. 

One cannot help wondering why so few English teachers have 
discovered the fact that the average incredulous youth can — if the 
teacher so desires — be made to go "plumb crazy" over the classics. 
If it is possible — as everyone seems to admit — to pull the boys and 
the girls away from Hearst's newspapers and to interest them in the 
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more respectable magazines, then why, according to the same logic, 
does it not follow that it is possible to lift their taste to a still higher 
plane, where they will naturally enjoy the best literature ? The 
most interested students of English that I have ever known — and 
they were technical students — were those of a teacher who used 
nothing but "high-brow" literature in his classes. His students 
everywhere — even in their fraternities — discussed and commented 
freely upon what he was teaching them. "Why," they were wont 
to say, " this is life ! He is opening up to us an entirely new world ! " 
Three winters ago, when two of my own students were quarantined 
for several weeks in the college pesthouse on account of smallpox, 
I was gratified to know that the only reading-matter that they took 
with them was a volume of Browning and a volume of Shakespere. 
These were engineering students. I felt that their minds at least 
were tolerably well fumigated against the infectious vulgar small 
talk that consumed most of the time of their fellow-sufferers. 

It seems strange that English teachers have not discovered, 
after all, that the most interesting subject in the world is life itself. 
What is "wheat" or the "National Reserve Bank law" compared 
with life? Several months ago I wagered a professor who was 
sure that technical students are interested only in technical sub- 
jects that just the opposite was more nearly the truth. To prove 
our contention, we took every legitimate opportunity to observe 
what students actually talked about and actually did when left 
to themselves. We went about for several weeks with our ears 
to the ground. We visited clubhouses and listened to snatches of 
conversation on the street. We noted the number who danced and 
the number who squeezed themselves down the crowded aisles of 
the movie theaters. In the end, my friend had to admit that, 
although many of the students were specializing in agriculture, he 
had heard no serious discussion of "wheat" or of any kindred topic. 
Everywhere, when left to themselves, the students were discussing 
life in one or the other of its aspects. It is this fundamental inter- 
est — already stimulated — upon which the teacher of English can 
most profitably base his composition courses. 

Now — after the delving young doctors and the simpering 
dilettantes have done their worst — after all, what are the classics 
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but the shrewdest and most rational comments of the race upon life 
itself ? If you would teach the boys and girls to be not only good 
citizens, but the best citizens, in a republic, teach them, for example, 
some such classic as Plato's New Republic. Here you will find more 
fundamental principles of life as regards the state discussed sensibly 
than you could find if you had the time to select and condense the 
best material of the hundred best volumes of the very best maga- 
zines that this country has produced. Here you will find that the 
author is dealing with principles and their workings in actual life ; 
the magazines, at best, give you but a multitude of opinions. "If 
you are acquainted with the principle, what do you care for the 
myriad instances and applications ? " Would you teach the 
students how much more interesting is the development of a man's 
personality than is the mere dealing in "wheat," discuss with them 
some such work as Thoreau's Walden. I know, because I have 
just finished such an experiment with two sections of agricultural 
students. If you are incredulous enough to believe that students, 
if given half a chance, will not heatedly discuss such a book, then 
choose some such shrewd comment upon life as this: "Why is it 
that a bucket of water soon becomes putrid, but frozen remains 
sweet forever? It is commonly said that this is the difference 
between the affections and the intellect." Those of us who believed 
in this point of view had excellent illustrative material in the current 
accounts of William Jennings Bryan's resignation from the cabinet, 
and in Henry Ford's maiden voyage to "get the boys out of the 
trenches before Christmas." 

The great value of the classics is that they appeal to our higher 
reason and imagination; they cure us of a lot of our cheap mate- 
rialistic and humanitarian optimism; they lift us above the mere 
emotional clatter of a multitude of opinions; they give us a reason- 
able point of view, a comprehension of the working principles of 
life, the ability to interpret with some degree of certainty the greater 
movements of thought of our immediate world. The type of 
magazine which is most commonly used, on the other hand, is likely 
to dissipate the power of prolonged attention; it is likely to relax 
the mind from hard severe effort; it is likely to bury the mind under 
the dead weight of a vast multitude of opinons; it is likely to warp 
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the intellectual perspective toward the world. After all, the 
student is likely to become fundamentally interested in a lot of 
clever small talk about many really unimportant matters. What 
Johnnie and Susie need most is a lot of good solid ballast beneath 
their bonnets. Not to forget Bacon, they need to be made full 
with solid reading, exact with solid writing, as well as ready with 
flashy conference. When Johnnie tells us that he has no respect for 
the "pre-eminent brains" of the human race, we become crimi- 
nally liable to the future if we do not then and there show him what 
a cute figure he cuts in his childish dingle-dangles. Those of us 
who have rolled up our sleeves — even when he has been allowed 
to grow up to college age in his sins — have found that pretty quickly 
he can be made to dig desperately to understand a few of the best 
things that have been thought and said in the world, and to try 
seriously to regulate his own thought and action in a measure at 
least in accordance with their guidance. 

The more one puzzles over the situation the more he becomes 
aware that the blame for not enjoying the classics should not be 
shouldered entirely upon the incredulous student. The student 
but misunderstands, and thinks that he is temperamentally opposed 
to the classic. The teacher must be held at least partly to blame 
if this sort of attitude is allowed to continue. The contributor of 
one of the best essays that can be found in favor of the use of 
the periodical makes this illuminating confession: "This aid in the 
development of thought is one of the most valued influences of the 
periodical. One may hesitate to disagree with Ruskin or Carlyle 
or Macaulay — great names, around which hangs something of the 
oracular — but with the periodical one feels free to disagree — or 
rather, to test, to try, to consider. All this takes the student away 
from the antiquated method of memorizing and leads him to the 
higher method of thinking for himself. It calls for a genuine develop- 
ment of personal power rather than for making a Chinese type of 
memory." Is this not after all the crux of the whole matter ? The 
teacher is afraid to lay unholy hands upon the classic. Instead 
of testing, trying, and considering it, he treats it as a sealed book. 
Instead of mastering its meaning and of finding its vital points of 
contact with the lives of his students, he bores both himself and 
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his students literally to death by doling out hundreds upon hundreds 
of historical and mythological footnotes and by assigning sundry 
nauseating memory gems. Until the teacher undertakes some 
such wide-awake method of dealing with the classic that he uses 
with the magazine, however, can he be sure that the interest which 
he feels to be inherent in the magazine is not after all simply gen- 
erated by his method of procedure ? This I know: The Judgment 
of Socrates will produce more tears and Falstaff larger and longer 
peals of laughter — if the teacher is anxious for either of these sorts 
of overt interest — than can be generated by the best magazine in 
all Christendom. Besides, these have a soothing and a sustaining 
and an interpreting influence upon life that is entirely lacking in the 
magazine; and in this lies their enormous superiority. The mate- 
rial from a magazine will linger in the student's memory at most 
but for a fortnight; that of the classic will abide to sweeten and 
ennoble as long as life endures. 

There is no reason, either, why the classics cannot be made to 
furnish just as much material for oral or written composition as the 
magazine. 1 There is this vital difference, however, between the 
two. The student will need to expend much greater effort in order 
to comprehend the exact meaning of the classic; hence, he will 
receive a greater amount of intellectual discipline. About the most 
severe mental training that can be given boys and girls in English 
is to set them making exact thought analyses and summaries of 
pieces of good writing. A goodly amount of such work will also 
greatly reduce the danger of making empty assignments for 
thoughtless themes, to which the ablest critics of theme courses so 
seriously object. If skilfully employed, a thought analysis or 
a summary will, furthermore, give much more valuable material 
for class discussion than the ordinary forensic opinionating which is 
too frequently stimulated by the use of a magazine. If the classics 
are skilfully chosen, they can, in addition, be made to furnish an 
intellectual ballast which will result in a consistent point of view 

1 It is beside the point here to discuss the relative merits of oral and written 
composition. The author has tried using a magazine for three months during each 
of the past two years. He has serious doubts as to the permanent value of any great 
amount of oral composition, especially if it is to be at the expense of written compo- 
sition. 
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from which to do independent thinking. This difference has been 
forcefully expressed in one of the classics: "Some in their discourse 
desire rather commendation of wit, in being able to hold argument, 
than of judgment in discerning what is true. As if it were a praise 
to know what might be said, and not what should be thought." 

This final word needs to be added concerning the teacher. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt says that he must — if he is to interpret the classics in 
a large and liberal spirit— be found somewhere between the high- 
school pedagogue and the university specialist. He will, of 
necessity, need to have as broad and as deep an understanding of 
life as is possible. He will, too, need to be a keen student of current 
events, but he will use these as illustrations of the principles of life 
rather as ends in themselves. It was a wise man, indeed, who 
said: "Vice may be had in abundance without trouble; the way is 
smooth and her dwelling-place is near. But before virtue the 
gods have set toil." Really, if one were to be in any respect an 
ideal English teacher, he would need to have given him two lives; 
and the first of these he would need to spend primarily in prepa- 
ration. The real dignity of the English profession — and in this it 
has few competitors either in the high school or in the college — lies 
in the fact that the teacher has at his command — if he is able to 
employ them — the pre-eminent brains of the human race. Let 
him popularize his course, if he must, so that plenty of crumbs will 
fall to the beggars within the gates; but let him really spend himself 
in piling high the feast for the golden-brained, hungry-souled boys 
and girls, who will be able, if he does not stunt their growth, to 
take their places finally, after long toil-worn years, at the banquet- 
ing table of life, beside the real kings and queens of the earth. 



